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Productivity Continues to Rise in the Aircraft Industry 


Employment in the aircraft industry—including prime and subcontracting plants, 
and airframe, engine, propeller, glider, special-purpose, and modification-center plants— 
rose from under 100,000 in January 1940 to 2,100,000 in November 1943 but decreased to 
1,800,000 by August 1944. 

Productivity, however, has continued to rise. Airframe weight accepted averaged 100 
pounds per employee in August 1944, 21 in January 1941, and 70 in November 1943; 
number of completed airplanes accepted monthly was 1,000 early in 1941 and 8,000 to 
9,000 from September 1943 through August 1944. 

Women employed in airframe, engine, and propeller plants increased from 5 percent 
of the total in January 1942 to 37 percent. Only 50 percent of the workers in airframe, 
engine, and propeller plants were in the Eastern and Western Air Forces Procurement 
Districts in June 1944 compared with 94 percent 4 years earlier. 
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Accident Reduction Drive is Making Progress 


With firms employing more than a half million 
workers actively cooperating in Secretary of Labor 
Perkins’ drive for a million fewer accidents, New 
England is already beginning to show results in 
reduced accident frequency in a number of plants, 
as well as an overall decrease in the number of 
aceidents in all cooperating firms. 

The New England drive is under the direction 
of Lewis E. MacBrayne, Regional Representative 
of the United States Department of Labor’s 
National Committee for the Conservaticn of Man- 
power in War Industries. As soon as the National 
goal was announced every effort was made to en- 
list the cooperation of war plants throughout the 
6 States of the Region and to pledge them to 
active safety programs designed to bring about 
the required 40 percent reduction in accident 
frequency. 

In seeking the cooperation of New England war 
plants, the accident reducticn goal was tied di- 
rectly in with preduction and manpower require- 
ments of industrial groups in the section. Height- 
ened producticn goals and ean increasingly tight 
labor market ccmbined to make this an effective 
appreach in bringing about an increased appre- 
ciation of the need for further safety effort. 

Reports received from the participating firms for 
the first 6 months of 1943 indicated that consider- 
able progress had developed in accident reduction 
even before the drive was officially opened. The 
record stood at 11,709 injuries among 624,026 
workers, an average of 1 injury pér 46 workers, 
during the first half of 1944, against 13,999 inja- 
ries among 639,258 workers, an average of 1 injury 
per 52 workers, in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


During the third quarter of 1944, the first 3 
months of the accident reduction drive, the same 
group of firms reduced their 1943 toll of injuries by 
1,433, thereby achieving a 25-percent improvement 
over the record for the first 6 months of the year. 
The cumulative reduction for the first 9 months 
of 1944 amounts to 3,730 injuries. Assuming that 
all of the prevented accidents would have pro- 
duced nothing more serious than temporary dis- 
ability, the resultant saving, on the basis of 15 
days’ lost time per temporary total, would amount 
to some 56,000 days. 

Indicative of the success which is being achieved 
under the drive by plants which are seriously 
striving to qualify for the award to be made by 
the Secretary of Labor to firms attaining a 40- 
percent accident reduction in their own operations, 
is the following report sent in by a large producer 
of fighting craft for the Navy: 

“We feel that we may brag a little about the 
record our company has made during the past 
three months with the safety contest that you so 
kindly helped us open. Our accident record for 
this period shows a 37 '$-percent improvement over 
the corresponding period in the previous year. 

“In August we reduced our accidents 49 percent 
over the previous month, giving us a disability 
frequency rate of 12.8 per million man-hours, a 
record 52 percent better than the current pub- 
lished monthly record for all shipyards. 

“In September we reduced our disability cases 
by 28 percent over the already low month of 
August. During these 2 months we have effected 
a reduction in minor accidents of 1,771. The 
supervisors are really behind the safety committee 
in this drive.” 


Union Agreements Provide for Arbitration 


Although an employer-union agreement fixes 
working conditions for a specified period, the 
parties may be unable to settle specific disputes 
and may accept arbitration by an outside party. 
Three of four union agreements in 14 important 
industries provide for arbitration as a last resort. 
Such provisions are more frequent in agreements 
with large companies than with small plants. 

A small proportion provide permanent arbitra- 
tion machinery—the majority specifying selection 
of an arbitrator or arbitrators when needed. 
Generally arbitration may be initiated at the 1e- 


quest of either party. In some instances, however, 
mutual consent is required. The arbitration 
agency is usually tripartite but permanent arbi- 
tration agreements tend to designate a single 
arbitrator. 

Selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators is in 
most cases by mutual agreement of the parties, 
often with some neutral agency designated to make 
the appointment if the parties cannot agree. 
Over half the agreements establish time limits for 
decisions. Arbitration is most frequently limited 
to disputes over interpretation or application of 
contract terms. 
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British Women Aid War Production 


Many tributes have been paid to the women of 
Great Britain for the part they have played in 
producing the munitions of war. At a National 
Conference of Women sponsored by the Govern- 
ment, Prime Minister Churchill said: 

This war effort could not have been achieved if the 
women had not marched forward in millions and under- 
taken all kinds of tasks and work for which any other 
generation but our own—unless you go back to the Stone 
Age—would have considered them unfitted; work in the 
field, heavy work in the foundries and in the shops, very 
refined work on sadio and precision instruments, work in 
the hospitals, responsible clerical work of all kinds, work 
throughout the munitions factories, work in the mixed 
batteries ... 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has studied the British 
experience carefully for the sake of the help it 
may give this country, indicating both what to do 
and what not to do. Because of the longer time 
that Great Britain has been at war, many prob- 
lems arising in the United States have been met 
and to some extent solved in the clder country. 

In the fall of 1943 about 45 in every 100 women 
aged 14 to 64 were engaged in war effort, com- 
pared with 37 in every 100 gainfully occupied 
before the war. In aircraft as a whole, about 40 
percent of all workers were women. Even in 
1942 women were doing half the work in many 
engine plants. The next year, 60 percent of the 
workers in 42 Royal Ordnance Factories were 
women, and at an earlier date in at least 2 muni- 
tions plants they were 90 percent. ° 

In May 1940, emergency power was given to the 
Minister of Labor and National Service to order 
any person to perform any service in his capacity. 
The first step was to require persons to register 
for such services. The registration of women did 
not begin until a year later, when those 20 and 21 


were called upon. From time to time other age ° 


groups were directed to register, until by Novem- 
ber 1943 all women 18 to 50 were enrolled. Fol- 
lowing registration, women were called for inter- 
view if not already employed on essential work, 
and those in a position to take jobs were directed 
into the industry or service most needing them at 
the time. Though women with children of their 
own under 14 living with them were exempt, by 
the end of 1942 more than half a million such 
women were in full-time paid employment at the 
time they registered. 

An important point to note js that at every step 
of the program women were called upon to advise 
and assist. The Minister of Labor appointed a 
Women’s Advisory Committee before the first 
registration. This consisted of labor women, 
women members of Parliament, and other women 
leaders. Though nominally an advisory body, 
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actually it became responsible for policies relating 
to women’s work, and its advice was not disre- 
garded. 

From the first, women from the staff of the 
Ministry of Labor interviewed women registrants. 
Women were on appeal boards appointed to hear 
appeals from the recommendations of the inter- 
viewers, and on conscientious objectors’ and ap- 
pellate tribunals. A woman doctor was to be 
present at medical examinations of women. 

As limits to further recruitment of women were 
approached, attention was focused on better utili- 
zation of the labor available by introducing meth- 
ods to increase productivity, and to reduce absen- 
teeism and other forms of manpower waste. 
These included efforts toward better planning for 
plant health and safety, suitable food, adjustment 
of work hours, and further provision of community 
services. 

The lesson of the futility and danger of excessive 
hours of work had to be learned all over again. 
Great Britain entered the war with a standard 
48-hour week, but all limitations were ignored 
after the collapse of France. It soon became 
apparent that production could not be maintained 
indefinitely at the level then reached. For exam- 
ple, for a group of women employed chiefly in 
mechanized work, weekly hours were increased 
by 24 percent in June 1940. In the first week 
production increased by 26 percent, but almost 
immediately it showed a drop below that peak; 
the increase was only 15 percent in the next 
week and 11 percent in the following two weeks. 
About 5 months later, when a steady relation 
between output and hours appeared to be reached, 
output was practically the same as in the pre- 
Dunkirk period, in spite of the fact that hours 
were longer by almost a fourth. 

The use of part-time workers appears to have 
been carried farther in Great Britain than in the 
United States; by the fall of 1943 about 700,000 
women were doing part-time war work. An 
indication of the possible effect on output of 
part-time work was repcrted by an _ aircraft 
factory with a carefully planned and _ highly 
successful scheme. On one operation the output 
of part-time women was nearly one-third above 
that of full-time men in the same length of t'me. 
Women were employed part time on the processing 
of a great variety of products, also in clerical 
work, retail trade, essential domestic work in 
institutions, transportation, and agriculture. 

After a time it was realized that the working 
woman could not be left to solve alone the prob- 
lems that arose outside her working hours. 
Investigators of the Ministry of Labor em- 
phasized that— 





A married woman with a house, a husband, 
and children already has a full-time job which 
is difficult to carry out in these days. Yet 
thousands of them are working long hours in 
factories. They are trying to do two full-time 
jobs. If they can carry on with a mere half 
day per week off the ordinary factory hours 
they are achieving something marvelous. It 
is time somebody said more about women’s 
efforts on these lines, and more about the 
arrangements which ought to be made to 
enable them to carry on. .. . 

As in the United States, the necessary family 
and personal shopping remained a difficult prob- 
lem for working women, and in a number of locali- 
ties conferences were held to plan measures for 
meeting it. The most satisfactory solution was 
considered to be granting time off for shopping. 
Other measures included the use of “official shop- 





pers” provided by the firm, or the setting up of 
special shopping facilities on the premises. 

Before the war the British had progressed a long 
way toward the ideal of an annual holiday with pay 
for all workers. Under the tremendous pressure 
for “getting on with the war” in 1940, holidays 
were largely omitted. But the Government rec- 
ognized that this interfered with normal work 
capacity, and in 1941 announced that the annual 
summer week’s holiday should be observed as a 
means of efficiency, though, in general, vacations 
should be staggered over the year and should not 
involve travel. Another type of project was the 
“rest break” for women workers, designed to pre- 
vent illness or break-down due to fatigue. Indi- 
vidual women recommended by the factory medi- 
cal department were sent to “Rest Break” hostels 
in pleasant surroundings for a week or two. 


Married Women Workers in War and Peace 


Women, and married women in particular, have 
responded magnificently to the tremendous de- 
mands for labor of the Nation’s war machine. In 
1940, 45.6 percent of all smgle women 14 years of 
age or older were in the labor market. In age 
groups greatly in demand, 25 to 34, 79.2 percent 
of single women already were workers. With the 
induction of increasing numbers of men into the 
armed forces employers throughout the country 
appealed to married women to keep the wheels of 
industry turning. 

Between April 1940 and March 1944 the number 
of married women in the labor force increased by 
2,900,00, or nearly three-fourths of the total in- 
flux of 4 million women workers. Some of this 
increase in numbers of married women workers is 
due to change from the single to the married 
group, in a period of high marriage rates, by 
women. in the labor force at both dates. Partly, 
however, it results from a net addition to the labor 
force. The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor points out that of the mar- 
ried women in the labor force in March 1944, 
3,190,000 were not so reported before Pearl 
Harbor, while 1,700,000 outside the labor force in 
1944 had been workers just prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Today in the United States approximately one 
worker in seven is a married woman. The nearly 
714 million married women workers constitute 23 
percent of all married women, the highest level 
in the history of the country. 

The employment of married women as reconver- 
sion takes place and as the postwar period is 
entered will be affected greatly by the general 
economic situation. Ifa high level of employment 
is attained, with wage rates that do not break down 
the family’s standard of living, many women who 


4 


entered the labor market for patriotic reasons o1 
to take the place of drafted husbands will be able 
to withdraw as their husbands resume work. 
There will inevitably be some married women who 
did not plan to remain at work who must continue 
to take the place of incapacitated breadwinners. 

As in all periods, however, numbers of married 
women will need employment, for it is not to be 
supposed that paid work by married women is ain 
innovation, introduced by the war. A large corps 
of married women workers were in the labor force 
before Pearl Harbor, and a portion of the net 
addition since then can be attributed to normal 
long-time trends apparent in the past. 

Many factors have combined to bring about 
these trends, perhaps chief among them the shift 
in production from the home to the factory and 
the increasing dependence of the family on money 
income in place of domestic production for use of 
the family members. 

In normal times the married women who take 
paid work generally do so in order to support 
family dependents and to maintain the family’s 
living standard. That they work because of need 
is indicated by the fact that in 1940 about 55 per- 
cent of all married women workers were in more 
or less routine manual jobs as operatives or in 
domestic or other characteristic service occupa- 
tions. Clerical occupations, with 27.5 percent of 
the single women workers, had only 15.9 percent of 
the married women. Professional fields had 
17.3 percent of the single women but only 8.5 
percent of the married group. Employment of 
married women had become increasingly custom- 
ary between 1910 and 1940, though still far less 
frequent than among single women, as the follow- 
ing data show: 
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Percent of married and of single 
women who were in the labor 
force or gainfully occupied 


Year! Married Single 
ee ee 15. 2 45. 6 
ea a eee 11.7 50. 5 
eee 9. 0 246.4 
Re ana ee 10. 7 51.1 


1 1940 data are for women 14 years old and over; 1910-30 data for women 15 
years old and over. 
2 Includes widowed or divorced. 


No broad occupation field was dominated by 
married women in 1940 though they were an im- 
portant group among workers in domestic service, 
the duties of which were performed by women in 
nine cases out of ten and by married women in 
three cases out of ten. In five other major fields 
married women were between 10 and 20 percent 
of the total workers. These included the profes- 
sional, sales, operatives, service other than domes- 
tic and protective, and the woman-employing 
clerical field. 

In no individual occupation on the standard 
intermediate list of 76 occupations for females 
issued by the Bureau of the Census were married 
women the majority of the total workers. In 6, 
however, they were the dominant group, exceed- 
ing either the men, the single women, or the 
widowed and divorced group. Except for opera- 
tives in apparel manufacture, these 6 ranked rela- 
tively low among the occupational fields, and 
2—boarding-house keepers and the dressmaker 
group—are usually carried on by women in the 
home. The others were operatives in tobacco, in 
laundry work, and in knit-goods manufacture. 

The leading individual occupation for married 
women, in numbers employed, was that of domes- 
tic service worker, followed by that of saleswoman. 
Married women numbered over 100,000 and were 
two-fifths or more of all women in two groups of 
factory operatives (cotton and clothing), wait- 
resses, and unpaid family workers on farms. In 
four occupations they were many in number 
though not a large proportion relative to all 
women in the field. These were the stenographer- 
typist, the bookkeeping, the teaching, and the 
miscellaneous clerical occupations. The accom- 


panying summary lists the occupations employing 
100,000 or more married women in 1940. 








Married women workers 





Occupation | Percent 
7 of all 

Number | women 

workers 





739, 195 34. 





Domestic service workers_----------- i 
Saleswomen, clerks in stores, ete___- -- 323, 138 40. 4 
Stenographers, typists, secretaries_.___| 255, 988 24. 2 
Operatives in apparel and other fabri- 

cated textile products--_------- ~ 229, 787 | 46.0 
“Other” clerical and kindred workers _| 203, 808 27.7 
Teachers (including county agents).__| 194, 428 .§ 





| 
| 24.8 
, 0 Re: ae .--| 159,979 | 39.6 
Bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, | 
and ticket agents_-_-------- ...---| 153,150 | 32.4 
Operatives in cotton manufactures ___| 116,232 | 65.7 
Farm laborers (unpaid family workers).| 108, 856 | 48. 2 





The record presented by the occupational pat- 
tern of married women’s work demonstrates that 
most of them go into fields generally considered 
less desirable. Other indications that economic 
forces operate to send them into the labor market 
come from studies and reports over a number of 
years. 

Nearly 15,000 families with an earning wife were 
included in a study made not long before the war. 
Almost 3,300 wives were principal earner in the 
family and nearly 1,000 of these were the only 
earner. Even with the wife’s contribution, many 
of the other 11,500 families were not affluent. In 
three-fifths of them the wife’s earnings did not 
raise the income even up to $2,000 a year; in over 
one-eighth the income was less than $1,000 a year 
despite the wife’s earnings. 

Prominent among the reasons for continuing in 
employment given by 652 working married home- 
makers were the following: Meeting economic 
needs; supporting dependents; payments on home 
mortgages or debts due to family illness, educa- 
tion, or other causes; supplementing family funds 
because of husband’s ill health; educating children; 
providing insurance; making it possible to have 
children. 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


Employment in nonagricultural establishments 
totaled 38,559,000 in September, a decline of 
181,000 over the month, and 1,119,000 over the 
year. The largest decline, an employment drop 
of 200,000 from August to September, was re- 
ported by the manufacturing division. Trade and 
government reported a seasonal decline of 80,000 
workers each. 


MANUFACTURING 


Between August and September, wage-earner 
employment in the durable-goods group of manu- 
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facturing industries dropped 145,000 as compared 
to the drop of 18,000 in the nondurable. Each of 
the major durable goods groups contributed to the 
over-all decline. However, one-third of this de- 
cline was caused by further cut-backs in the air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries. The machinery, 
iron and steel, and lumber groups each accounted 
for decreases of at least 10,000 wage earners. In 
the first two groups, cut-backs again accounted 
for the declines, while the drop in the lumber 
group was primarily seasonal. 

Labor and material shortage contributed mainly 








to the declines in the nondurable goods group. 
The return of workers to farms and students to 
school was an additional cause for this employment 
drop. 

Average weekly earnings in all manufacturing 
was $45.85, 40 cents above that for July, and 
$2.33 above that for August 1943. The average 
work-week increased from 44.6 hours in July 
to 45.1 hours in August. 

The earnings in the durable-goods group aver- 
aged $51.79, in the nondurable group, $37.16. 


major nondurable groups, 7 reported increases in 


weekly earnings. The largest increase was in the 
apparel group and reflected expansion in employ- 
ment in New York and California apparel firms, 


which pay the highest rates. 


MINING 


Average weekly earnings in anthracite, bitu- 
minous and metal mining increased by 11.6, 10.6, 


and 3.5 } 


yercent, 


& 


respectively, between July and 





Each major durable-goods group showed a July- August. ach case, the increase reflects a 
August increase in weekly earnings. Of the 11 lengthening of the work week. 
Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry groups 
[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 
Eathnoted po ental —— Average weekly earnings 
Industry group ERNE tn — —— TE 
September August September August July August 
1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
ALL MANUFACTURING_____ 7 ‘ 12,777 12,940 13,935 $45.85 $45. 43 $43. 52 
Durable goods 7, 543 Y. 688 8. 3198 51.79 51. 0? 49. 61 
Iron and steel and their products 1, 644 1, 662 1, 721 50. 28 49. 98 48. 32 
Electrical machinery 707 716 725 47. 48 47. 22 45. 68 
Machinery, except electrical 1, 129 1, 151 1, 248 54. 16 53. 34 51. 92 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 1, 943 1, 992 2, 299 60. 22 59. 16 56. 35 
Automobiles 675 682 734 56. 84 56. 43 57. 41 
Nonferrous metals and their products 370 378 417 48. 77 48. 35 47. 39 
Lumber and timber basie products 418 434 467 35. 80 33. 75 33. 72 
Furniture and finished lumber products 33% 342 356 36. 76 35. 54 33. 45 
Stone, clay, and glass products 324 331 352 39. 32 38. 14 37. 06 
Nondurable goods 5, 234 5, 252 5, 616 387. 16 37. O4 34. 55 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufacturers 1,078 1, OS4 1, 185 29. 74 29. 63 27. 46 
Apparel and other finished textile products 763 765 822 30. 43 29. 28 27. 48 
Leather and leather products é 303 307 315 33. 13 32. 97 30. 00 
Food 1, 096 1, 092 1, 102 37. 94 38. 53 35. 46 
Tobacco manufactures 82 82 88 30. 27 30. 04 27. 04 
Paver and allied products 296 302 311 39. 09 38. 72 36. €6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 828 332 330 44, 41 44, 14 40. 68 
Chemicals and allied products 593 590 738 13. 84 44. 01 42. 32 
Products of petroleum and coal- 134 135 126 55. 28 56, 28 42. 53 
Rubber products 193 191 195 50. 30 49.17 44. 96 
Miscellaneous industries 368 372 404 43. 24 43. 23 40. 53 
Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Estimated ss en Average weekly earnings 
Industry group - an ROE eee 
September! August September August July August 
1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
Anthracite mining--_-- " 67. 7 64.5 70.0 | $48.21 | $43. 22 $45. 48 
Bituminous coal mining-- 350 352 37 52. 28 47. 20 46. 15 
Metalliferous mining. - -- 73.0 75. 4 95. 7 44. 96 43. 46 45, 29 
Sa ~ 26. 4 27. 1 32. 5 42. 88 40. 84 43. 72 
Pere ati 22. 6 23. 8 31. 4 15. 53 44. 98 47. 44 
Lead and zine - - 15. 0 15. 4 18.8 46.90 | 44.88 44.15 
Gold and silver - - 5.7 5. 6 6.5 43.41 | 40.44 43. 98 
Miscellaneous 3.3 3.5 6.5 48. $2 47. 94 46. 97 
Electric light and power ? 201 203 209 48. 91 48. 12 | 45, 24 
Street railways and busses ? 231 230 229 48. 53 48. 12 | 46. 09 
Hoteis (year-round) ?_ 350 353 348 22. 72 22. 51 20. 32 
Power laundries res 242 246 250 27. 17 27. 19 23. 93 
Dyeing and cleaning--_--- 80. 3 79. 9 80. 1 30. 62 31. 08 28. 03 





1 Preliminary. — 
? Includes salaried personnel. 
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Public Employment 


E-mployment of the Federal Government, which 
had shown a gradual increase from March to 
August 1944, dropped sharply in September 1944 
with a decline of 35,000. The drop was entirely 
i i 28,000 in the War Department, 
8,000 in the Navy, and 2,000 in the other war 
agencies. All other agencies showed a net rise of 
3,000, reflecting increases mainly in the Post Office 
Department and Veterans’ Administration, par- 
tially offset by small decreases in a number of the 
agencies. Employment outside continental United 
States remained practically level at a total of 
382,000 for the executive branch and 5,500 for the 
Government corporations. 

Total Federal employees, including 36,000 for 
Government corporations who are peid out of op- 
erating revenue and not out of Federal funds, 
numbered 3,335,000 in September 1944, or 100,000 
more than in September 1943. 

Employment on shipbuilding and repair proj- 
ects financed by Federal funds declined 27,400 in 
September 1944 and 215,000 over the year. The 
Pacific region was the only region showing a rise 
in September 1944 (500) and the Inland region 
was the only one showing a rise over the year 
(11,100). Employment on shipbuilding and repair 
projects financed from Federal funds totalled 
1,502,000 in September 1944 and 1,717,000 in 
September 1943. The employment drop during 
the year amounted to 15 percent for private ship- 
yards and 2 percent for the navy yards. 

Employment on new construction in continental 
United States declined in September 1944 to a 
total of 757,000. Employment a year ago had 
been 1,177,000. Employment at the construction 
site for projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds declined 14,000 in September 1944 
and 370,000 in the past year. Streets and high- 
ways showed slight seasonal increases but all other 
types of projects showed declines owing to com- 
pletions. Of the non-Federal projects, nonresi- 
dential building construction showed the greatest 
movement, an increase of 9,000. 





Employment and pay rolls in September 1944 


[In thousands] 





Service Employment | Pay rolls 


REGULAR FEDERAL SERVICES AND } 
GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS | 
2 I AR EES 3, 335. 0 | (4) 
Ee eit 3, 290. 5 $704, 439 
War agencies___- e--| 2,443.0 | “| , - 
Continental United States _- | 2,077.0 
Outside continental United ie 
ea eae eee 366. 0 
a ee 847. 5 164 2 
Continental U nited States _-___-| 831. 5 | 
Outside continental United 
BS Kccuucodbeentecns’d 16. 0 | (4) 
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Employment and pay rolls in September 1944—Con. 


Service Employment | Pay rolls 


REGULAR FEDERAL SERVICES AND 
GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS—Con. 


Judicial ae tae 2. 6 667 
Legislative . 6.3 1, 540 
Government corporations * 35. 6 (?) 


SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIR 


All regions ‘s 1, 502. 1 | 438, 881 
United States navy yards * 322. 0 90, 815 
Private shipyards 1,180. 1 | 348, 066 

North Atlantic 540.3 | 158, 753 

South Atlantic : 132. 0 36, 221 

Gulf 198.3 | 61, 062 

Pacific eh 513.7 | 150, 710 

Great Lakes ——— 57. 1 16, 606 

Inland_~.- _-- ae a" 60. 7 15, 529 


CONSTRUCTION | 


New construction, total 5___- ; 769. 3 (®) 
At the construction site__- ; 626. 1 (6) 
Federal projects?_— ~~~ _ 218. 2 44, 045 
I Baki lesa acinecndainte 15. 0 2, 994 
Ea Vestal 133. 7 27, 579 
Residential. ......-- na 17.3 3, 997 
Nonresidential *_____- ‘ 116. 4 23, 5&2 
Eieotrification..........<.««- © 98 
Reclamation ___....--- ee 12. 6 2, 675 
River, harbor, and flood 
control. = 19. 3 3, 681 
Streets and highwa — eee 17. 8 | 3, 563 
Water and sewer system__- 5. 9 941 
Miscellaneous___.__.._- 13. 3 2,514 
Non-Federal projects_-- 407. 9 (®) 
Buildings ata 204. 4 46. 808 
Residential Rats 99. 8 (*) 
Nonresidential_ _ —-~-- . 104. 6 (6) 
ES ; 54. 4 (®) 
Public utilities__ —-_- hal 92.9 (6) 
Streets and highways- - --- 39. 6 | (®) 
State____- 21.0 (®) 
County and municipal _ - 18. 6 (°) 
Miscellaneous---___---- . 16. 6 (®) 
Other ®____- et, oe 143. 2 (®) 
Maintenance of State roads!?______ 97.0 (°) 





1 Data not available. 

2 Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included 
under shipbuilding and employees on force-account construction who are 
also included under construction projects. Pay rolls are estimated. 

’ Employees of Government corporations are paid out of revenue from 
operations and not out of Treasury funds. 

4 Includes all navy yards within continental United States constructing or 
repairing ships, including the Curtis Bay (Maryland) Coast Guard yard, 
Data are also included under Federal executive service. 

5 Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) en- 
gaged on new construction, additions and alterations, and on repair work of 
the type usually covered by building permits. The construction figure in 
cluded in the Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only em- 
ployees of construction contractors and on Federal f »rce-account, and excludes 
force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and 
private firms. 

6 Data not available. 

7 Includes force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment who are also included under the Federal executive service. 

§ Includes 25,200 employees and $5,994,600 pay rolls for Defense Plant 
Corporation (RFC) projects. 

* Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees 
of special trades ¢ »ntractors, such as bench sheetmetal workers, etc., and site 
employees engaged on projects which, tor security reasons, cannot be shown 
above. 

%® Data for other types of maintenance not available. 





Cost of Living, 


Retail prices of living essentials increased 0.1 
percent on the average between mid-August and 
mid-September. Higher prices for autumn cloth- 
ing and for housefurnishings more than offset 
lower average costs of food. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the 
cost of living for September 1944 is 126.5 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 average. 

Currently, prices of living essentials at retail 
are 2.1 percent higher than a year ago. Almost 
all of this rise has been in clothing, housefurnish- 
ings, and the cost of services. Food costs slightly 
less than in September 1943. a ts in large 
cities are up 0.2 percent over the yer 

Food prices in the large cities de clined contra- 
seasonally by 0.5 percent between August 15 and 
September 15, and were on the average 0.3 per- 
cent lower than the level a year ago. Large sup- 
plies of new crops of apples, onions, and both 
white and sweet potatoes, and seasonally lower 
OPA price ceilings for some of these fruits and 
vegetables were chiefly responsible for the price 
decline over the month. Retail prices for all of 
these crops except white potatoes are lower than 
they were last September. There was a further 
seasonal rise of about 3 cents per dozen in the price 
of eggs in September, and some increase in prices 
of fish. 

Clothing prices — to advance, and re- 
ports were again widespread of scarcity of chil- 
dren’s clothing, underwear, housedresses, work 
clothing, and other cotton articles. During the 
month, there was an increase of 1.4 percent in 
clothing prices, which now average 6.7 percent 
higher than in September a year ago. Most of the 
increase is due to the disappearance of low-price 
line merchandise. In September, price increases 
were most marked for winter clothing, particu- 
larly men’s, women’s, and girls’ all-wool winter 
coats; men’s jackets, sweaters, and hats; and 
women’s woolen dresses. Prices of women’s cot- 
ton housedresses again advanced in more than half 
of the large cities surveyed by the BLS, as lower- 
priced merchandise was increasingly scarce. 

Prices of housefurnishings again increased, 
with prices for living room furniture of steel 
spring construction higher than early in 1943, 
when it was last available in retail stores. Scar- 
city of lower-priced furniture continued to be a 
factor in the price advance. Cotton sheets and 
towels continued scarce, while all-wool blankets 
were available in practically all stores. 

There were scattered increases in costs of 
laundry and domestic services, medical care, and 
beauty shop services. The group of miscellane- 
ous goods and services now costs 4.6 percent more 
than a year ago. 

Prices of fuel, electricity and ice were unchanged 
during the month, and are now 2.0 percent higher 


September 1944 


than in September 1943, principally due to higher 
prices for coal. 

There was little change in rents in large cities 
from June to September. The housing shortage 
is still acute, especially in war centers, with con- 
tinued reports of forced sales to tenants. 


Nore,—Effective in September 1944, rents will no longer 
be collected each quarter is all of the 34 cities regularly 
surveyed by the Bureau, because of the recent general 
stability of rents in large cities. In computing the rent 
index for the large cities combined for each quarter here- 
after, it will be assumed that no change has occurred in 
rents in cities not currently surveyed. 

Cities in which rents were not collected in September 
will be surveyed in December. At that time, rentals for 
these cities for the September quarter will also be obtained 
and published. The rent index for large cities combined 
for the September quarter is subject to revision when 
rent data for the cities not surveyed in September are 
obtained in the December quarter. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 








Percent of change from— 
Index as 
| of Sept. 
Area and city | 15, 1944 | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15,' Aug. 15, 
|} 1935- 1944, to | 1943, to 1939, to 
39= 100 | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, Sept. 15, 
1944 
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The BLS | index indicates average changes | in retail 
prices of selected goods, rents and services bought by fami- 
lies of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The items covered represented 70 percent of the 
expenditures of families who had incomes ranging from 
$1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disappear- 
ance of low-priced goods and forced changes in housing 
and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs’ —that 
is, in the total amount families spend for living. Income 
taxes and bond subscriptions are not included. 
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